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Introduction 


As late as 1958, there were clear and distinct racial lines 
drawn in Red Springs, a small rural town in southeastern North 
Carolina, which contained Native American, African American and 
white citizens. It is the purpose of this paper to establish 
those racial lines and mies the progress of integration within 
~ Red Springs. However, integration in Red Springs primarily 
concerns the African American and white citizens because Red 
sanage had very few Native American citizens during the years 
related to integration, roughly from 195@-197@. The Indians 
primarily lived in small towns, just outside of Red Springs. 
Therefore, many discussions of integrating town said will not 
include the integration of Native Americans into the town. 

To understand fully the integration of a small community, 
such as Red Springs, it is necessary to establish routine 
patterns of behavior among the townspeople. This can help 
clarify the racial conditions within the town. Also, it allows 
one to note the progress or regression that occurred in race 
relations as a result of integration. Such attitudes among the 
Red Springs community can be discovered through a study of the 
local newspaper, The Red Springs Citizen, approximately from 
195@ to 1970. Through understanding the patterns of change in 


the terminology the newspaper used, and the stories chosen for 


the paper, one can gain a general background of the integration 
process in Red Springs. Chapter One-will help provide such an 
understanding. 

Chapter Two will provide additional background for the 
integration of Red Springs, along with looking at town policies 
and ordinances which promoted integration. Chapter Two will 
feature an examination of the minutes of the meetings of the Red 
Springs Town Board. These reports allow one to know the nature 
of Town Board meetings, at least in a general sense. Issues 
discussed at these meetings were obviously issues that were 
considered worthy of discussion in the town. The minutes of the 
town meetings reveal the extent to which hevieen Americans were 
involved in determining town policy. Also, these minutes suggest 
reactions of town officials to promoting the needs and requests 
of the Black community. Again, these meetings provide a general 
overview of Red Spring’s formal policy toward integration, as 
well as an overview of attitudes towards African Americans in 
general. 

Chapter Three is basically an extension of Chapter Two; it 


also deals with town policy. Chapter Two addresses town policy 


in an official manner, such as with the minutes of the Town 


Council meetings. Chapter Three, however, extends these ideas 
and explores the everyday life of the Red Springs community. In 
other words, "policy" in Chapter Three will function in the sense 


of routines and attitudes in day-to-day town life that promoted 


or hindered the integration process in Red Springs. 
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In order to reflect on this "policy", Chapter Three explores 
the degree of integration in several-aspects of town life. 
Recreational facilities, such as parks and the movie theater, 
will be explored to determine the degree of integration in town 
social functions. Attitudes of the business community are 
another important aspect of town “policy.” The integration 
process within the business life of the community were crucial to 
determining the extent to which minorities were included in day- 
to-day functions of the community. One final aspect to be 
explored in Chapter Three is public housing. The "projects" in 
Red Springs was primarily a minority neighborhood. The relation 
of these facilities to the larger sense Je Gawersetioa was 
important in understanding the progress of integrating Red 
Springs. 

Chapter Four will, specifically, explore the integration of 
the dual school system in Red Springs. Integration of the 
schools occurred very late in the overall integration process in 
Red Springs. School desegregation will be explored fully as one 
of the most important parts of the integration process. A 
chronology of events in the integration of the dual school system 
will be given, and a brief history of the Colored School will 
form the skeleton of that discussion. 

A concluding section will give a brief reaction to the 
integration process in Red Springs. This will create a more 
three-dimensional picture of integration. This paper will 


provide insight into the integration process in Red Springs. 


Chapter One 


The Role of The Red Springs Citizen 


One way to look at the integration process in Red Springs is 
to examine the local news paper, The Red Springs Citizen, to find 
patterns of reporting practices which, intentionally or not, 
convey community attitudes. Determining the mindset of the 
community during integration is crucial to understanding the 
process because actions cannot be understood fully unless one 
knows the attitudes or feelings which prompted those actions. 

; The media can be a powerful force in attempting to sway 
public opinion; therefore, it is necessary not only to study the 
internal components of The Red Springs Citizen but also to study 
neeuaee produced by the newspaper in the integration process. 
Approximately two decades of publications have been studied to 
determine The Red Springs Citizen’s role in the integration of 
Red Springs. 

Several questions must be considered if an adequate 
assessment is to be made of The Red Spring Citizen’s role in 
integration. Did the local newspaper attempt to encourage 
integration or did it completely sidestep the issue? Was the 
newspaper and its staff a leader in integration by helping the 


townspeople understand and appreciate the need for integration? 
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Did the newspaper, perhaps take the stereotypical Southern white 
view that segregation should be maintained within the town? Or, 
instead, did the newspaper remain neutral and report only the 
facts surrounding the process of integration? These alternatives 
have been explored to determine the role of the newspaper and its 
staff in the integration of Red Springs. Implications of the 
quality of reporting have been explored in order to make 
distinctions between “ideals” of integration and the reality of 
the process. 

In 1952, The Red Springs Citizen, a weekly publication, had 
a format which largely excluded African Americans and Native 
Americans from community news. Rich i sauer cant aence a society 
column which included birthdays, weddings, college functions, 
etc. The column, however, was exclusively for white social 
functions; it never reported news for the Blacks or Indians in 
the community. In 1952, the newspaper addressed only news of 
concern to the white community. 

White deaths were front page news; these obituaries included 
a general cause of death, name, relations, and home town of 
survivors. On the contrary, Black and Indian deaths were not 
front page news; in fact, the newspaper seldom reported these 
deaths. When minority deaths were reported, they were typically 
placed with the want ads or classifieds. For minority deaths, it 
was uncommon for the copy to contain the names or home towns of 
survivors. Minority death notices usually reported the number of 


relatives and their relationship to the deceased; no names were 


Given. Basically white news was reported throughout the paper; 
African American news was reported only in a special column 
entitled “Negro Deaths." Indian deaths had no special place 
reserved, nor were they included in the general paper. 


Using the word "Negro" or "Indian" to address someone in a 


headline was a common practice. The word "white" was never used 
when referring a white person’s race. This conveyed the idea 
that Negroes or Indians were apart from the norm. “Normal” 


things are not usually called to the attention of the reader. 
Reporters did not write that subjects were white simply because 
it was assumed that all subjects of the news were white. Only 
the race of non-whites was called to the stent ten of the reader. 

In 1952, with the exception of Black deaths, there was little 
news concerning minorities included in The Red Springs Citizen. 
Using pictures of Blacks or Indians was practically a nonexistent 
concept. Minority pictures were used only on rare occasions of 
reporting minority success in the military or higher education. 
The majority of the news for African Americans was information 
concerning Red Springs Colored High School. This was generally 
news about sports or enrollment. The omission of minority social 
news conveyed a message: Minority social events were much less 
important than white social news or these events were simply 
“unworthy” of being reported in the newspaper. 

During the early part of the 1958’s, The Red Springs Citizen 

catered to the needs and interests of the white community. 


Occasionally, news of importance to African Americans and Native 


Americans was reported. This was a sign of the times in the 
southern United States, where African Americans and Native 
Americans were treated as second class citizens--even by the law. 
Thus, The Red Springs Citizen was merely a small scale reflection 
of the larger scene in the South. 

In 1955, a significant step forward in minority coverage in 
The Red Springs Citizen occurred: each week, for approximately 
Six months, Reverend B.W. Moncour wrote a column entitled "News 
of the Colored People." This was a major shift in the reporting 
style of the local paper and the first noticeable attempt of the 
newspaper to accept or promote integration. 

In his column, Reverend Moncour created 4 Wianaenewspanes for 
Afro-Americans, which included births, deaths, religious events, 
academic events, marriages and other events, along with social 
and political messages. In his earlier columns, Reverend Moncour 
stressed the importance of having an outlet for Afro-Americans. 
He repeatedly asked readers to bring him news of interest for 
publication, including clubs, births, marriages, social events, 
house guests, persons leaving town, ete. This, in itself, shows 
a progressive mindset towards integration not only for the 
newspaper but for Red Springs as a whole. Events that previously 
received attention only when concerning the white community were 
now deemed "newsworthy" in the Afro-American community as well. 

The Red Springs Citizen allowed Moncour to print religious 
messages, and he often condemned unacceptable social behavior.1 


He wrote about twenty-five columns containing controversial 


issues such as his views on Red Springs loss of their college. 
Lumberton, the county seat made a bid for the college which 
Moncour compared to Brutus’ stabbing of Julius Caesar.= After 
such a controversial editorial, Moncour wrote only one more 
column. That final column did not report controversial issues; 
it reported only social events of importance to the Afro-American 
community. 

The loss of Reverend Moncour’s column was a step backwards 
in the move toward integration for The Red Springs Citizen and, 
possibly, for the entire town. Moncour’s column did not cause an 
increase in the use of Negro pictures, nor did it increase the 
space available for reporting news of interest to Native 
Americans. His column was also unable to end the segregated 
reporting style characteristic of The Red Springs Citizen. 
Obviously, the ideal situation for integration in reporting the 
news would have been one newspaper that represented the interests 
of all racial groups. Even though this was not achieved, the 
column marked some progress. Through this column, Afro-Americans 
were included in.the local paper for reasons other than academic 
success or death. The column reinforced segregated reporting due 
to its being separated from the general paper. At the same time 
it pushed integration, in that it at least conveyed the need for 
a newspaper which recognized news of interest to minorities. 

In 1955, Afro-American news was generally included in the 
paper, but it was not projected with the same importance as that 


of the white community. Graduation ceremonies of the dual school 


systems were reported in different sections of the paper. The 
white school received front page recegnition with a story and 
pictures. The Negro school graduates received only 
congratulations in the segregated Negro column; no picture was 
included. Sadly, simply being included in. the newSpaper was a 
Significant improvement over reporting practices of the previcus 
years. 

After September 1955, Moncour’s column did not reappear, nor 
did anything resembling it. One can only guess why Reverend 
Moncour’s column disappeared. Perhaps it became too 
controversial by examining such issues as Lumberton’s bid for the 
college. Apparently, Reverend Moncour offended people with his 
editorials. Undoubtedly, the entire Afro-American community 
suffered a loss when Moncour’s column was dropped because they 
found themselves, in 1955, in almost the same state as 1952. 

During the rest of 1955 there was no regular column for 
minority news. Occasionally, a column entitled "Colored News" 
was included in the paper. It did not include births, sickness, 
visits, and other such events of importance to the Afro-American 
community. The new "Negro" column included only religious and 
academic events along with a few Black deaths. This column did 
not appear regularly, nor did it receive the amount of space 
allowed to Moncour. This simply meant that minority news was, 
once again, primarily omitted from the newspaper. 

Throughout 1956 and 1957 these patterns continued to exist. 


A gradual shift-toward integration of the paper continued. While 
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continuing to use the "Negro" label in reporting and excluding 
news of importance to minorities of the town, the newspaper staff 
became concerned with helping the townspeople understand the 
state of the country in the integration process. Several 
articles were reported throughout these years, such as an article 
in February which addressed the “free-for-all” that developed 
when a Negro student attempted to gain entrance into an Alabama 
college. The article reported only the state of affairs at the 
time. Even reporting the facts of integration was progressive 
because, in prior years, these issues had not been addressed at 
all. 

In 1956, the Negro Column appeared in the newspaper 
occasionally. In 1957, it appeared with increasing regularity. 
The new column lost many of the elements that had made it 
progressive under Reverend Moncour in 1955. Also, by 1957, the 
column bapoeted only academic and religious news, with an 
occasional minority death. There were no set standards for the 
column in these years as there had been in 1955, which suggests 
that the move towards integration was declining in the reporting 
styles. 

In 1958, a major change in attitudes toward Afro-Americans 
became apparent in the reporting of The Red Springs Citizen. 

News articles began to display a willingness to report racial 
problems within Red Springs and surrounding areas. Concerns 
about moral and legal issues surrounding integration were being 


expressed in the weekly publication. In early 1958, the Ku Klux 
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Klan became a major issue in [The Red Springs Citizen. The 
newspaper printed detailed reports of Klan activities in Robeson 
County, including cross-burnings and processionals. On January 
16, 1958, The Red Springs Citizen reported the cause of recent 
Klan activity as being Boe eeate “a warning” to Native 
Americans who were.trying to integrate. The cross burnings, 
according to the paper, were meant to give a "warning" to an 
Indian family that had moved into "an all-White neighborhood" in 
Lumberton. The report concluded that this KKK rally was expected 
to be only “the first warning” to Native Americans in the 


-ecounty.3 


€ 


The following week, The Red Springs Citizen published an 
article entitled “Local Ministers Adopt Resolution Against KKK 
Activists" which addressed the immorality of the racial violence 
exemplified by the KKK. This article expressed the ministers’ 
opposition to racial violence and their belief that the Klan 
“which preaches prejudice in arrogance and pride" had no place in 
an organized Christian society.# The ministers urged citizens to 
try to live together in harmony and end such racial violence. 
Publishing this article was a clear attempt to help change the 
minds and the hearts of the townspeople. This article advanced 
the idea that integration was inevitable and should not be 
violently opposed by appealing to the moral and Christian values 
of the townspeople. The fact that the news began to address 
issues of prejudice and segregation factually was a major 


advancement. In attacking the prejudices of segregation and the 
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KKK on moral grounds, the newspaper was making ground breaking 
comments. ~ 

By 1958, it became clear that The Red Springs Citizen had 
attempted to create a newspaper that reflected the turmoil of its 
times. The newspaper began to incorporate racial issues into the 
weekly publication. Of course, simply reporting the facts would 
have been difficult, but daring to print the idea that prejudice 
was immoral and un-Christian must have been an incredibly 
difficult task. However, The Red Springs Citizen faced the 
challenge and was gradually meeting this goal. 

In the following week, January 30, 1958, an article 
addressing the legal status of the Kian appeared. The Klan, 
apparently, was arguing that its rights to rally must be 
eet eh eat The newspaper, however, openly disagreed. The editor 
stated that Klan violence could not be endorsed; he further 
condemned the actions of the Klan by stating that “the Klan does 
not hesitate to take the law into its own hands, but it invokes 
the law which it flouts on other occasions to protect it in its 
demonstration of force."5 To reduce this harshness and shy away 
from the morality issue originally addressed, the editor 
concluded that the Klan was not protected in its previous rally 
because the state owed its first loyalty to its own citizens, 
which in this instance, was not the Klan. This article did not 
fo as far as the previous article to address moral issues of 
segregation, but, just the same, it was another act by the papers 


in trying to reduce racial tensions. As one would expect, the 
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news media could only make a certain amount of progression 
without being labeled radical. However, by addressing the issue 
of the Klan slowly and from various points of view--legal and 
moral--The Red Springs Citizen pointed out that racial violence 
must be stopped. 

By the latter half of the 195@’s, The Red Springs Citizen 
had made major advances in reporting the moral and legal 
implications of segregation; oddly, little was done to actually 
integrate the paper itself. In 1958, a "Negro" column still 
existed. The word "Negro" was still used in headlines, but 
“Indian” began to be removed from headlines. Although Native 
Americans were typically neneronsd in deaths or wrong-doings, the 
"Indian" label was removed and replaced by the name of the 
subject(s). This seems to have been an attempt to bring the 
Indians into the community. Before, Native Americans had been 
reported as "Indian woman" or just "Indian." Progress in the 
shift towards integration was made slowly; the paper changed as 
the town changed. As fears came of the Klan’s "warning" to the 
Indians, the paper became more sympathetic to them and removed 
the “Indian " label. 

From 1958-1964, changes came much slower. For the most 
part, reporting remained constant, with a degree of minor 
progression. News concerning Peterson Schools, previously named 
the Colored Schools, became more prevalent and pictures of 


minorities were used more frequently. In prior years, pictures 


of minorities were sparce. The "Negro" column existed for 
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approximately the first half of 1964; by the middle of that year 
the “Negro” column disappeared. By 1964, the column was reduced 
further to reporting deaths, and church and school news. This 
time the diSappearance of the Black column was final. However, 
the disappearance of the "Negro" column did not mean the paper 
had integrated its style by blending minority news into the 
Seneral paper. It simply meant that the news of the minority 
community had, for the most part, disappeared--again. There was 
no definite reason for this lack of minority news once the column 
disappeared. Possibly, the staff simply did not include the news 
in the reporting, or possibly, the opportunity to have this news 
reported did exist, but the pinesieise did Wot: Pale advantage of 
such a new and foreign opportunity. 

By 1966, the "Negro News" column had been renamed “Peterson 
News", after the Negro School. Interestingly enough, the name of 
the column implied that it would be school news, i it also 
included minority obituaries. By 1966, having this column did 
not necessarily mean that Afro-American news was restricted to a 
segregated news column. It merely gave Peterson Schools a column 
for its academic news and social functions, just as the name 
implied. Very little social news for Afro-Americans, aside from 
school news, was reported in the column. 


From 1965 until the integration of the dual school systems 


in 1969 The Red Springs Citizen did an excellent job in reporting 
the progress of integration. Their most influential role in the 


shift towards integration appears to be their publishing a column 
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from March to June of 1966 entitled "Our Schools...What’s 
Involved?" These were brilliantly written articles that appealed 
to the sensitivity of the white and Black communities. These 
articles explained the need for an integrated school system due 
to poor conditions in Peterson Schools, the Black schools, and it 
explained integration projects that would be forthcoming. The 
purpose of these articles was to help the public understand the 
issue of integration and its importance so that a smooth 
transition from two separate schools to one united, fully 
integrated school system could be successfully achieved. 

By 1966, social news for Afro-Americans became slowly 
integrated into the newspaper as ee THE Subtie racism of 
segregated columns for Afro-American diesoueered slowly. The 
“Peterson News" column still existed. Instances of reporting 
Afro-American academic success outside of this column also 
occurred. To add to the advancement, the “Negro” label was 
removed from headlines. By 1966, articles reported news about 
people rather than races. Also, there was a great increase in 
the use of minority pictures. 

By late 1966, the "Peterson News" column also disappeared, 
only to be replaced again. This time the column was entitled 
“News...From the Pen of Michael Coleman." This column was 
basically a Negro column without the "Negro" label. It reported 
Negro birthdays, weddings, deaths, and social events. Academic 
and religious news, however, had become included throughout the 


paper. This news was no longer confined to a segregated column. 
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Social news, such as births, weddings, and sickness did not 
achieve the same integration. The inevitability of integration 
was becoming more obvious throughout The Red Springs Citizen. By 
1966, racial labels that reinforced segregation were removed from 
the paper. 

Even with this progress, Negro social news was still not 
included with the white news. In 1966, two "Personals" columns 
existed in The Red Springs Citizen: one column for white readers 
and one column for minority readers. No special attention was 
called to the racial segregation of the two columns, nor were 
there any racial labels which distinguishing the two columns from 
one another. Both columns were labeled “Popsonele’. The 
segregation of these two columns was obvious because the column 
closest to the front of the paper included only news concerning 
the white community; news for minorities was included in the 
column closest to the back of the paper. Segregation existed; 
labels had been removed, but some Black news was included in the 
Seneral paper, outside of any special "Negro" column. This was a 
major advancement in integration of the newspaper, as well as in 
local attitudes towards integration. Segregation was no longer 
as blatant as it had once been within the local newspaper. 

By 1969, The Red Springs Citizen had, once again, rid itself 
of any "Negro" column. There was now only one personals column 
which included news from both the Black and white races. 

Printing pictures of Blacks became as prevalent as printing 


pictures of whites. By 1969, there were no segregated columns 
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for certain racial groups. The entire paper was open for news 
from all races. The Red Springs Citizen had achieved integration 


in its reporting style. 

The process of integration for The Red Springs Git eon hook 
almost two decades. It was a very slow and gradual process, but 
distinct improvements were made over periods of time in the type 
of news printed, as well as the quality of reporting. The 
newspaper staff made the transition from segregated reporting to 
integrated reporting rather slowly. Obviously, change occurs 


slowly. 


In the early 195@’s, the way in which the newspaper reported 


e 


news about minorities simply reinforced segregated attitudes at 


the most basic level. In other words, The Red Springs Citizen 
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constantly used labels for minorities which, intentional or not, 
separated minorities from the general public. At the same time, 
however, the newspaper did an excellent job with its treatment of 
integration at the school level. An easy transition from one 
system to another was promoted by The Red Springs Citizen. 
Unfortunately, this same transition was not a part of the routine 
reporting style of the newspaper until 1969. To assess the role 
of The Red Springs Citizen properly, one must realize that, in 
reporting important events in the integration process, the 
newspaper did a fairly good job with community events and an 
excellent job with school events. Although, it reported the 
needs of integration, it continued for many years to use a 


segregated format. It actually may have hindered integration due 


te its own reinforcement of the patterns of segregation on its 


” 


pages. 
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Chapter Two 


Town Policies Effect Integration 


A general overview of Red Springs” town ordinances and 
proclamations have been studied for the purpose of understanding 
the efforts of Red Springs’ town officials in dealing with the 
integration process in Red Springs. Studying the minutes of the 
Red Springs Town Board meetings, along with proclamations and 
town ordinances published in The Red Springs Citizen, can help 
evaluate the progress of inbeeration ta ne town. By 
understanding these documents and policies, the extent of 
opposition to an integrated community can be determined. Also, 
through this process one can see a more concrete view of 
integration in terms of town policy. Understanding actions, and 
inaction, of town officials and reactions of townspeople is 
crucial to understanding the need for integrating Red Springs, as 
well as difficulties of the integration process for both white 
and Black citizens. 

These reports and documents reveal where, when, and how the 
town chose to act. These reports also show when the town 
sidestepped important issues or simply ignored them. Obviously, 
town board meetings had the purpose of jimeeeane ieeues of 
importance to the community. One can only assume that if the 
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eal 


Minutes of the town board meetings, over approximately a twenty 
year time span, report no direct concerns about integration, that 
integration was not an issue deemed dicts tectce at least, not in 
a formal sense. Or, possibly, issues concerning integration were 
not highlighted because integration was making considerable 
progress. The Minute Book of the Red Springs Town Board meetings 
reports no specific instances where integration of the town or 
its agencies was discussed. Possibly, there are no minutes on 
the record books because there was no discussion of integration 
policies at these meetings, or possibly, adequate records were 
not kept of the meetings. In either case, the message appears to 
be that integration was not an issue of top priority at these 
meetings. 

There are, however, subtle allusions to important issues 
concerning integration in Red Springs. The Town Minute Books 
show that town meetings also called attention to the race of non- 
whites in discussion. The March 1952 records show that: “It was 
the decision of the Board to raise [the salary of a town 
employee], colored, from $@.65 to $0.75 per hour..."1 As late as 
1965, this trend continued. In October of 1965, Red Springs’ tax 
write-offs for the year were printed in the Town Minute Books for 
the white real estate with no distinguishing title. A second 
category titled "Colored Real Estate” listed uncollectible real 
estate for the Afro-Americans. These records display the 
existence of a segregated mindset, even in the proceedings of Red 


Springs” town policy. 
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Town records also give insight into differences in the 
treatment of white and black persons working for the town. In 
1953, Christmas bonuses of ten or twenty-five dollars were given 
to town employees. Since it was "bonus" pay, it was not 
necessary that this money was distributed equally or Pare. 
However, most Afro-American employees received a ten dollar 
Christmas bonus, and one Afro-American worker received the same 
twenty-five dollar Christmas bonus as the chief-of-police and the 
town eclerk.# Obviously, this event demonstrates a favorable 
attitude toward Afro-American employees, along with a certain 
amount of recognition and respect for the work of these 
employees. 

The April 6, 1965 Town Board meeting displayed a final 
instance of recognition of the efforts and hard work of the Afro- 
American community. At this time a dual school system was 
present in Red Springs, and John T. Peterson, principal of 
Peterson School system, the Black school system, was retiring. 

At this meeting, the Town Board passed a resolution in honor of 
Professor Peterson to recognize his efforts and success in 
improving educational facilities and practices of Peterson School 
System. 

This resolution recognized Dr. Peterson as “a guiding force 
to the youth of this community."= The resolution stated further 
that Dr. Peterson had “shown others how to live and be a credit 
to their race."* This resolution commended J. T. Peterson as a 


person, not as a member of a certain racial group. However, 
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Saying that others could learn from Dr. Peterson how to be a 
eredit to their race appears to have been directed towards the 
Afro-American community, not the town in general. The resolution 
concluded by giving thanks and appreciation to Dr. Peterson from 
“all the citizens for his service to mankind."5 Clearly, Dr. 
Peterson’s work effected the entire town, not just the Black 
community. The resolution recognized these effects. It is 
noteworthy that the town drew up such a resolution and printed it 
in the local paper to honor Dr. Peterson’s efforts. Irony lies 
in the fact that the Town Board found Dr. Peterson’s work worthy 
of respect and public honor; yet, they did not give the same 
respect or honor to the product of his aouhesoreates meaning the 
quality of education in the Black school system and the character 
of the Black students. As late as 1969, segregation remained at 
the school level in Red Springs. This resolution was important 
Simply because it demonstrated that Red Springs, even in its 
highest ranks of town officials, was willing to give the errs 
earned and deserved not only its white citizens, but also to its 
Afro-American citizens. 

Another way to understand the state of the integration 
process in Red Springs is by considering requests for 
improvements in conditions within minority neighborhoods, as well 
conditions within the Afro-American school system. After 
establishing these needS and requests, it is, then, necessary to 
determine the attention and priority given to those same 


requests. Responses of town officials are, therefore, worthy of 
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attention. 

Town Board meetings contained specific requests from the 
Afro-American community . On May 6, 1952, members of the Colored 
PTA requested the placement of three street lights outside the 
Colored School. The Board decided to allow only one of ene. 
requested three lights to be placed at the discretion of the PTA 
members. No explanation was given for granting one light instead 
of three, nor was an explanation given for the need of three 
lights. 

Again, on November 17, 1952, Professor Peterson requested 
the improvement of facilities at the Colored School. These 
requested improvements included a stop light being placed near 
the Colored School and sidewalks for the school children being 
placed on Sixth Street and Fourth Street. The Board decided to 
allow the placement of a stop light at the intersection at the 
Colored School. The Board also granted that some improvements 
would be made on sidewalks for the school children. However, 
there was no definition given for “some improvements”. 

From these minutes, it appears that money was given to the 
Colored School for the previously mentioned improvements needed 
by the Afro-American community. However, the Board did not grant 
the requested improvements to be carried sut in full. These 
requests recognize the fact that Afro-Americans participated in 
town policy. They seldom received full funding for their 
programs, but, apparently, the Town Commissioners listened to 


their concerns and attempt to improve their conditions, at least 
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The annual town budget report for the 1952-1953 fiscal year 
allotted money specifically for the Scottish Heights 
neighborhood, the upper-class white neighborhood. No other 
neighborhood received an allotment of money for improvements 
during this year. Further, this was the only budget report found 
on record that granted money specifically for general 
improvements to Scottish Heights or any other neighborhood. 

The expense budget for the 1952-1953 year authorized the 
light department to spend $81,135.48. Under this category of 
expense was listed "Reserve for General Improvement (Scottish 
Heights)."®. Seottish Heights was allotted Siv,500;48 0f thre 
approximately $81,008 allowed for light expense. Under the 
$10,340.49 allowed for water department expense, Scottish Heights 
was, again, allotted money for general improvements; this 
division allowed for $1,908.90 to be used for general 
improvements. Also, the sewer department included a $1,800.04 
reserve for general improvements for Scottish Heights in its 
$8,758.06 budget. All of this money was reserved for the 
improvement of a strictly white, upper-class neighborhood. No 
funds were eee for the poorer neighborhoods which, 
obviously, need more improvements than upper-class neighborhoods. 

On April 7, 1953, the Town Board unanimously voted to donate 
$300.90 to Flora MacDonald College to help with the up-keep of 
its gardens. Surely, if the college’s presence brought more 


capital, more educational and cultural opportunities, and more 
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people into Red Springs, it was necessary to keep the college 
functioning. However, keeping the gardens pretty would not keep 
the college functioning. Un ane other hand, the Board denied 
necessities requested by the Afro-American community. The 
requested lights and sidewalks could have benefitted students at 
the Colored School by improving their facilities in ways that 
were necessary to maintaining a safe learning environment. 
Improving the college gardens was a worthy eee but, at the 
same time, improving conditions of the Colored School was also a 
worthy cause. The Town Board did allow for some improvements to 
be made. Improvements in the Black schools and neighborhoods 
were not as readily granted as those that would benefit the white 
community--in particular the white community of the college and 
upper-class white neighborhoods. 

By the late 195@°s and early 198@’s, this tendency changed. 
In August of 1959, the Red Springs City School Board requested 
improvements in sewer lines at the Colored School which ineluded 
running about 654 feet of 8" Sewer lines to the new school which 
had been built due to fire damage. This project would cost 
approximately $1,300. The following week, on August 11, 1959, 
the Town Board approved the School Board’s request and agreed to 
have the work done. They also agreed to furnish two skilled 
employees to supervise the work.’ By 1965, the town helped clean 
up the campus of Peterson Schools. The agenda for improving the 
Colored School included the addition of a ball field with forty- 


four incandescent lights, along with the necessary poles, 
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transformers, and wires to light the field.& Obviously, the town 
was taking a greater interest in the up-keep and improvement of 
facilities to benefit all citizen, not only white citizens. 

The 19860@’s also brought about more positive changes in the 
Black neighborhoods. In 1961, Afro-American neighborhoods 
received streetlights and improvements in sewer lines.S By the 
196@’s, minority neighborhoods began to undergo improvements that 


indicated concern for the care and condition of those 


neighborhoods. Issues of concern to the Black community became 
issues of concern for the town in general. By the 1960's, the 
Town Board dealt with these issues much more frequently. The 


Board not only dealt with these issues, they also attempted to 
solve problems raised by these issues. 

Possibly, the most serious and damaging concerns of 
integrating the Red Springs community came in September of 1968 
when the mayor declared a state of emergency in Red Springs 
because of fears of racial violence. In relation to the larger 
scale of integration, some background can be established. This 
time frame represents the beginning of the 1968-1969 school year, 
which was the last school year that a dual school system existed 
in Red Springs. So, by this time integration was well on its way 
ccna the school system. 

Apparently, on Thursday, September 5, 1988, after an inter- 
squad football game, which was played as a prelude to the 1968 
football season, racial tensions became apparent. After the 


Same, white youths who did not attend Red Springs City Schools 


“began calling names and talking in an ungentlemanly fashion to 
Negro spectators."12 The name-calling did not end after the 
incident at the ball park. Instead, these racial tensions 


continued throughout Red Springs. 
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As a result, Thursday night a Negro youth was assaulted with 


a knife during a fight, but, he could not identify his assailan 
Someone armed with a shotgun, which was assumed to have been 
loaded with birdshots, hit a travelling car on Highway 211 and 
two parked cars. People occupied the cars at the time of the 
shooting. This subject also hit a new mobile home on West 4th 
Avenue, with damages being about sixty dollars. Since West 4th 
Avenue was located within a Black community, and since the same 
type of shots were fired at all three cars and the mobile home, 
it was assumed that white youths executed this violence as a 
reaction against Afro-Americans. After all of this trouble on 
Thursday night only one person was arrested: an eighteen year 
old white youth "for using indecent and profane language. "11 

On Friday night, Afro-American youths retaliated against 
white violence. The newspaper reported that gangs of Negra 
youths were "causing trouble at several places in town and 
continued name-calling."12 Oddly enough, police arrested only 
one person on Thursday night after cars and a home were shot at 


but, on the following night, Friday night, police arrested four 


sen 
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Afro-Americans. One of the Afro-Americans was arrested for using 


indecent and profane language, and others for: assault, engaging 


in a brawl, and malicious damage to private property. These 
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were, primarily, the same offenses committed the previous night. 
Police arrested four Negroes, as compared to the arrest of one 
white person the previous night. Also, on Friday night, police 
arrested one white youth for assault with deadly weapon with 
intent to kill, and to wit an automobile. 

On Friday night, a crowd of Negroes assembled in front of 
the police station in response to the arrest of the four Negroes 
previously mentioned. The chief of police would not allow the 
release of the prisoners to such a “mob".13 Later that night, 
however, the chief-of-police allowed the release of the Afro- 
American prisoners on recognized bond; he also allowed the 
release of the white youth on a $509 bond. 

At 18:30 A.M. Saturday September 7, 1968, Mayor E. H. 
Alexander declared the existence of a state of emergency in Red 
Springs because he feared that lives, safety, and property could 
be in danger. As a result, an immediate curfew was declared for 
the entire town, which would last during the hours of 7:00 P.M. 
Saturday, September 7, 1968 to 6:90 A.M. Sunday, September 8, 
1968 and from 7:08 P.M. Sunday, September 8, 1968 to 6:46 A.M. 
Monday, September 9, 1968. During the curfew, assembly of three 
or more persons was prohibited in restricted areas; possession 
and transfer of dangerous weapons and substances was prohibited; 
and, possession, consumption, and transfer of intoxicating liquor 
was prohibited.14 The mayor declared, further, that persons who 
violated the curfew would be guilty of a misdemeanor: thus, they 


were subject to a maximum fine of fifty dollars and maximum 
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imprisonment of thirty days n jail. 

During this September weekend, three windows were broken in 
downtown stores, along with three windows being broken in 
businesses in other parts of town. A streetlight and traffic 
light at Peterson School were broken, along with a window eae in 
the door. Due to such chaos, Red Springs called in additional 
law enforcement officers. The town was also forced to swear in 
members of the rescue squad as special police officers during the 
curfew. Rescue squads and fire departments from Red Springs, 
Robeson County, Maxton, and Raeford provided additional 
assistance in enforcing the aieew 

The Town Board posted notices of the curfew throughout Red 
Spring, along with radio announcements of the curfew. The Red 
Springs Chamber of Commerce asked that all businesses close at 
6:00 P.M. in order to clear the streets by the time the curfew 
began. Also, churches in the Red Springs area cancelled services 
in order to meet the regulations of the curfew. Apparently, most 
citizens respected this state of emergency because reports 
concluded that the town was relatively quiet during both nights 
of the curfew. 

Gi tiekate ae town was relatively quiet on these nights, 
police arrested an Afro-American woman on Saturday night for the 
use of indecent and profane language, along with violation of the 
curfew. On Sunday, police arrested a white male for assault; 
however, the man was released from jail on a $194 bond. Also, on 


Saturday night a fire, with undetermined causes, began at a barn 
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at the old dairy. The fire resulted in approximately Fifty 
dollars worth of damage. 

Apparently, these problems were not of great concern because 
the mayor lifted the curfew as planned, at 6:00 A.M. Monday, 
September 9, 1968. Town officials must have felt that pieo hed 
dealt with the racial problems effectively, because there were no 
more reports concerning this matter. 

It appears that town officials linked the racial problems of 
1968 with the integration of the schools, possibly because the 
initial trouble began at a school function. In September of 
1969, the town took similar precautions against racial violence. 
In September of 1969, the full i whee sation 6k the school systems 
in Red en ineevwas implemented. It appears that Red Springs town 
officials anticipated the same types of racial violence that had 
occurred the previous year because they passed a resolution that 
allowed the appointment of special police officers with all the 
necessary duties and privileges of regular police officers in 
case of an emergency. 

In September of 1970, town officials, again, planned for a 
possible emergency. Again, officials took these measures at the 
beginning of a new school year. For this reason it appears that 
the town thought of integration problems in terms of school 
integration. Possibly, this was because the integration of the 
town as a whole had been a gradual shift with relatively few 
problems. However, simply because the 1968 violence occurred at 


a school function does not necessarily mean that the problem was 
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a result of school integration. The atmosphere of 1968 was 
characterized by negative attitudes toward integration within the 
school is tds These attitudes simply manifested themselves 
after a school function, they were not due to integration within 
the schools. 

On September 1, 1976, the Board unanimously voted toa 
appropriate money from the town utility fund for the purchase of 
equipment for the police department. Items’ on this list included 
(1) shield seat divider to be ee in police cars; (1) automatic 
lock gun holder used in police cars; (1) finger print kit; (1) 
Sallon of tear gas;.(1) pepper fog riot gun; (1) riot gun with a 
light; €4) gas masks; (6) begs of gun shells; (3) helmets; (1) 
case of riot control gas; (6) tubes of mace; and, (1) P.A. 
system. Many of these items were purchased as part of 
precautionary measures to be used in case of more racial 
violence, which never occurred, at least not in the respect of 
the 1968 events. 

Town policies in Red Springs never dealt directly with the 
issue of integration; except, of course, for the weekend curfew 
in 1968. However, it is clear that officials enacted many 
practices and policies to calm racial tensions and promote racial 
harmony, at least indirectly. Red Springs had a relatively low 
instance of racial tensions. Granted, when such a change as 
integration is to be dealt with, people automatically become 
anxious. Town officials made sure that these concerns were 


handled efficiently and effectively, with instances of racial 


a0 
problems being kept to a minimum. 

Over the course of the integration process, Red Springs town 
officials became increasingly aware of the need for equality 
among races, as well as the need to keep harmony among these 
races. Attitudes, actions, and policies reflect that awareness 
and concern for the intensity of the integration process, as well 
as the need for integration within Red Springs. Town officials 
handled the problems of integration effectively. Also, they took 
precautionary measures to further prevent racial discord. Thus, 
town policies were relatively successful because incidents of 
racial conflict were kept to a minimum, while racial harmony was 


promoted. 
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Chapter Three 


Integration at the Social Level 


To understand the process of integration in the town as a 
whole, one must take into account the patterns of behavior 
Pecan Seetey institutions within Red Springs, such as 
recreational facilities or housing developments. If these 
institutions are to be seen as successful in the general 
integration process, blatant racial discrimination must have been 
eliminated. The elimination of racial ds bP aiaeced in business 
practices was also necessary. "Business practices", at least in 
terms of this paper, refers to employment opportunities and the 
opportunity to engage in trade. Before one can even begin to 
judge the success--or failure--of integration at the Seeeet level 
in Red Springs, a general background of these social ere ee 
must be established. 

According to most reports, Red Springs, through the primary 
years of formal integration, was integrated, at least ona 
minimal level. Town businesses did not exclude any certain 
racial groups from trading practices. Unconfirmed reports claim 
that town drugstores, which were equipped with booths for serving 
customers, refused to serve fountain drinks to Native Americans.1 
And, it seems that the Tuscarora Indians violently passed 


395 
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through Red Springs committing acts against the community-- 
primarily pie Basanese community--in the late 196@’s. Again, the 
exact reason for the violent outbreak is not definite, but it is 
assumed that these acts, in part, extended from the notion that 
Native Americans were excluded from social events and | 
opportunities within the Red Springs community. 

The Indians came through Main Street in Red Springs throwing 
bricks through windows of local businesses; they also burned, or 
attempted to burn, a number of businesses. They burned Pate’s, a 
country store, and threw fire bombs at a Wakulla store, just west 
of Red Springs. Luckily, the bombs did not explode. They also 
burned a two-story building outside of Bea Soeaaus and set fires 
in the woods at night. The Tuscaroras indiscriminately burned 
parts of Robeson County, including the Red Springs area.2 

One naturally makes the connection between this violence and 
the stories of racial discrimination of the business community 
against Native Americans. Not being able to buy drinks or food 
in the drug stores is a good example. However, some local 
businesses, such Thrower’s General Store, oe was located in 
the country, found Indians to be their primary customers. 
Apparently, Red Springs did not blatantly discriminate against 
Afro-Americans in commercial atmospheres. Local businesses 
allowed Afro-Americans to trade just as they allowed whites: to 
trade. 

There is still the question of whether or not public 


bathrooms were available to the Black community. Technically, 
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there was no discrimination in the use of public bathrooms. This 
was because bathrooms were considered to be for private use only. 
"Private" use allowed owners and managers to determine who could 
or could not use the facilities. As one might expect, minorities 
were often denied use of these "private" bathrooms, while whites 
were allowed to use-these same facilities. The discrimination 
was, thus, informal~-although still discrimination. 

The most visible segregation practice of the Red Springs 
business community occurred at the local movie theater, which was 
so bizarre as to be reported in Robert Ripley’s "Believe It or 
Not" column. It was described as the only theater in the world 
to ae three separate entrances for ennes Seperate races.# 
Afro-Americans and Native Americans used the back entrances to 
the theater. White customers used the front entrance. Once 
customers entered the theater, minorities sat in the balcony, 
which had separate designated areas for the two separate minority 
Sroups. White customers sat on the ground floor with the best 
view of the screen.5 

Employment opportunities were also available for Afro- 
Americans in Red Springs. i eheuan these job opportunities were 
available, they were not necessarily accessible. Afro-Americans 
were normally given menial jobs, such as janitorial work or other 
work involving manual labor. The townspeople felt that 
minorities, in general, were not qualified for other jobs simply 
because they lacked the necessary education. This agreement was 


plausible--education in the Black school system was greatly 
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inferior to education Apesiee at white schools--but, it was part 
of a vicious cycle. Blacks did not receive a quality education 
that would qualify them for jobs outside of menial work. The 
“rules” of the white community denied Blacks education 

eepertun ties then punished Blacks for a lack of education. 

Recreational facilities, more specifically the town park 
System, should be reviewed as a social policy toward integration. 
Until 1974, only one park existed in Red Springs. This park was 
near Robbins Mill in the Mill Village, a working-class white 
neighborhood. The Mill Village park did not blatantly 
discriminate against minorities; instead, this was considered a 
“neighborhood park.” which meant that iio nee hnesnoea residents 
were directly siawea to use the park.& Obviously, being a 
primarily white community, this was largely a white park. Again, 
however, this policy did not include blatant racial regulations 
for the park. 

Minorities, as well as other persons outside of the 
neighborhood, used and enjoyed the park in the Mill Village. 
Someone from that community had to know the person who wanted to 
use the park, and “ok” use. This kept “undesirables” out or tie 
park. Although, it was not technically a white park, it became a 
white park due to its being in a white neighborhood. Residents 
determined who could or could not gain access to the park. It 
should be noted that minorities did use the Mill Village park; 
but, their use was limited by whites. The question then becomes 


whether or not this was discrimination in the sense of a law 
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prohibiting minority use of the park. This appears to have been 
just another, less obvious way, for white citizens to dictate 
which facilities the minorities could use and when they could use 
them, which appears to be segregation on a minimal level. 

By 1974, all of the major institutions in Red Springs 
integrated, at least in the sense that laws no longer promoted 
segregation. In 1974, the Red Springs Town Board passed a 
resolution authorizing the development of a Red Springs City 
Park. This resolution was in connection with the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965. The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
Department of Interior of the United States, granted states and 
local municipalities funds to support Outdoor Recreation projects 
once the state agency proved it had rid itself of “discrimination 
against any person of any race, color, sex, creed, or political 
affiliation."?% The town was required to meet the recreational 
needs of the people of Red Springs. Obviously, one neighborhood 
park could not meet the needs of approximately 4,944 people. 

Following this resolution, five neighborhood parks were 
created in Red Springs, serving all races. The parks were not 
limited to any racial groups, or any groups for that matter. 
However, these were “neighborhood” parks--meaning that the parks 
were intended to be for neighborhood use. These new parks were 
constructed in various communities throughout the town. There 
were two parks constructed in predominantly Black communities, 
one in Scottish Heights, a predominantly white neighborhood, and 


another park was constructed in a multi-racial community. 
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Again, all of these parks were constructed as "neighborhood" 
parks. They were not limited to any particular racial group; 
however, no park was created as a Red Springs City park, as 
suggested. by the resolution. These various parks were created 
for predetermined groups of people--depending upon which type of 
racial neighborhood contains the parks. The town set no 
regulations restricting the use of the park to persons outside 
_the specified neighborhoods, but, it was obvious that each park 
had a chosen group of persons intended for its use. Basically, 
this was the way the park system in Red Spring was “integrated.” 
A special park was built for each racial community, which clearly 
did not integrate the parks. It merely neds parks more 
accessible to all racial communities. Credit must be given for, 
at least, providing parks for all citizens, even if the town did 
not create a park available for use by all citizens. 
A final aspect of Red Spring town life is public housing. 
In 1971, a low-income, federally funded housing project, known as 
Westgate Terrace, was completed in Red Springs. This housing 
project, better known as "the projects", was constructed between 
the Mill Village, a lower-class, primarily white neighborhood, 
and Buie Street, a primarily lower-class Black neighborhood. 
This area was chosen, primarily, because it was covered 
13.8 acres of unused farmland. This amount of space was 
necessary for building a 14@-unit housing complex. This land may 
have been chosen due to its location between two lower-class 


neighborhoods with different racial predominance in order to, 
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possibly, avoid as many as possible of the problems of building 
low-income housing. 

Red Springs needed low-income housing. In fact, the Town 
Board members drew up a resolution, which stated that there were 
“unsanitary and unsafe inhabited dwelling accommodations” in Red 
Springs.S Federal funding built Westgate Terrace in order to 
provide better housing accommodations in Red Springs for low- 
income families. 

These federally funded houses benefitted low-income families 
without racial discrimination; therefore, many minorities 
benefitted from these "projects." The federal government 
considered these needs and integrated these needs into its 
policy. In Red Springs, this primarily meant that better housing 
could be afforded by the minorities. Although, this new housing 
improved the living conditions of the minorities, it was not 
limited to the minorities. It was for low-income families, 
without regard to race, or other factors. However, this was 
still an improved condition for Afro-Americans and Native 
Americans. 

Typically, day-to-day life in the Red Springs community 
included minorities; in fact, it appears that Red Springs 
integrated most of these daily functions fairly well. However, 
there were instances, such as with the "neighborhood" parks, 
where the white citizens dictated, on an informal basis, the 
facilities that minorities could use. It should be noted that 


white citizens did not take measures to exclude minorities 
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entirely; they merely set up policies which would allow them 


flexibility in choosing the extent to which minorities could 


become involved in community life. This could, potentially, be a 


form of segregation that was as restrictive as formal laws 


declaring and reinforcing segregation. 
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Chapter Four 


Integration of the Dual School Systems 


One important subdivision of the integration process in Red 
Springs was the integration of the dual school system in the 
town. Integration came relatively late for the Red Springs 
schools; it was not until the 1969-1978 school year that a fully 
integrated system of education was achieved. Originally, Red 
Springs City School System was for the white children, and the 
Colored School System, later renamed Peterson Schools, was for 
Afro-American children. Although Native Americans played a role 
in the integration of the town, as a whole, their role in the 
integration of school systems was minor. This was because Native 
Americans lived primarily in communities surrounding Red Springs; 
so, naturally, they attended schools in those areas. 

Before one can understand the need for an integrated system 
of education among racial groups in Red Springs, the poor quality 
of education that characterized the Colored School System 
throughout its history must be realized. These conditions can be 
described best in terms of John T. Peterson’s efforts to improve 
the quality of education within the Colored Schools. 

In 1932 John T. Peterson came to Red Springs as a teacher. 
Later, due to his tremendous contributions in improving the 
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quality of education for Afro-Americans, he was promoted to 
principal of the Colored School System. His work in the esianed. 
Schools has been described as “almost a work of desperation."1 
The school building was little more than a wooden structure that 
had been condemned. There were seven faculty members and six 
classrooms available to educate 172 elementary students and 
fifty-nine high school students. Obviously, educating almost 256 
students in six classrooms with only seven teachers did not allow 
students the attention necessary for providing a quality 
education. Rainy days forced the Colored Schools to close early 
in order to prevent students from getting wet. Bad weather 
conditions, accompanied by heavy winds, cauSed great concern 
among parents. The poor conditions of the school building 
brought out parental fears that heavy winds would, literally, 
blow away the building.#2 After two fires, one in 1948 and one 
in 1952, the school was rebuilt with part of it being fire- 
proofed. Several facilities, including a cafeteria, a home 
economics department, eight class rooms, a gymnasium, an 
agriculture building, and other modern facilities, were added to 
the school. 

Books were not provided for students in the Colored Schools. 
Approximately fifty per cent of the students bought their own 
books. In the early history of the Colored Schools, many 
students could not buy books, which meant that many students 
Sraduated without ever having a book from which to study. Such 


poor conditions caused many students to drop out of school before 
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Sraduation. Graduating classes in the Colored School fell as low 
as eight students. With the efforts and motivation of Dr. 
Peterson this number rose to a high of 156 students. Enrollment 
in this school system also increased under his efforts. In 1932 
there were only 231 students enrolled in the Colored Sehr 
System; by 1965 that number had risen to 885. 

In 1959 the school was renamed Peterson School System in 
honor of Dr. Peterson. In 1961, the Southern Association of 
Schools recognized Dr. Peterson’s efforts to improve the quality 
of education for Afro-Americans by accrediting Peterson schools. 
Peterson was the only high school in the surrounding geographic 
area to be granted such accreditation. This meant that the 
school was relatively successful--relative in terms of other 
Negro schools. 

Having summarized the history of Afro-American education in 
Red Springs, it is necessary to relate this history to the 
overall process of integration at the school level. 

The "prime mover" for integration of the dual school system 
in Red Springs was the Civil Rights Act of 1964--more 
specifically Title VI of this act. Being specifically concerned 
with education, Title VI outlawed discrimination in federally 
assisted programs by making each federal agency responsible for 
eliminating discrimination within its own system through 
voluntary compliance with the Civil Rights Act. If these 
federally funded agencies refused or failed to comply with the 


act, federal funds could be withdrawn. As a result, on February 
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19, 1965, Red Springs City Schools announced that, in compliance 
with the Civil Rights Act, it would attempt integration with 
Peterson. Schools to prevent the loss of federal assistance. In 
1964, the previous year, the school had received more than 
$56,906 in federal funding. 

This was incentive for the white school because without the 


increased enrollment of the low-income Peterson students, this 


sum of money would not be available. This act permitted 
additional teachers and trained teacher’s aids to be hired. The 
size of classes could be reduced. Programs for gifted students, 


as well as disturbed or socially maladjusted students, could also 
be added with the help of these funds. Preschoel programs, 
remedial programs in math and reading, along with art and band 
programs, could be added. Psychiatric and psychological services 
for students could also be made possible with the help of these 
funds. In addition, clothing and school supplies could be made 
available to students in need. School libraries could be 
expanded; occupational classes could be added, and building 
improvements could be made. 

Further incentive for Red Springs City School came in April 
with the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, which 
was enacted to give educational assistance to children from 
families with an annual income of less than $2,990. Fifty per 
eent of North Carolina’s students between the ages of five and 
seventeen fit into this category.#4 “Thirty-three per cent. of all 


students in this age group were from Robeson County; thus, making 
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the county eligible for $1,587,364 in federal assistance.> Red 
Springs would be eligible for over $94,0@6 of these federal 
funds.& However, these funds could only be received if the 
schools were desegregated. 

On April 13, 1965, the Red Springs City Schools 
administrative unit adopted the Legal Notice for Compliance with 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The system proposed a 
policy for the 1965-66 school year which allowed parents of 
former students and new students of both schools to indicate, 
through forms or letters, the school in which they wanted to 
enroll their children. This applied to all grade levels, and 
choices were to be honored for all reasons unless assignments 
produced overcrowding. Of course, the school board had other 
factors to consider, such as proximity of the parent’s home to 
the nearest school, and the special needs individual students, 
such as needing certain classes that would only be provided at 
one school. Race did not determine school assignments for the 
children. No second choices for school selection was granted due 
to the existence of only two schools. Parents were not allowed 
to choose their child’s previous school as their school 
assignment, nor could they request that their child attend a 
school outside of their administrative unit, even if that had 
been the child’s former school. The reason for this is that 
integration was the intended goal. If students were allowed to 
choose their present school, integration would probably not 


follow. It was necessary to make changes, not reinforce old 
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“habits.” However, all requests for assignment to new schools 
across administrative lines were considered individually, without 
regard to race, creed, color, or national origin. The 
implementation of this program brought about the end of formal 
segregation. 

On April 26, 1965, all students at Peterson Schools were 
Siven a form on which to indicate their choice of schools for the 
1965-66 school year. Fifteen assignment requests were returned 
to Peterson Schools by Afro-American students requesting to begin 
the new school year at Red Springs City Schools. Students who 
requested to be transferred included three first-graders, one 
second-grader, one fifth-grader, one Sieh area es two seventh- 
graders, three eighth-graders, two ninth-graders, and two tenth- 
graders. This indicated that integration was being attempted 
across the board. Obviously, it was much simpler to send an 
elementary student into this new system because previous patterns 
of formal education had not yet been established. Changing 
practices for older students was not as easy, but, students 
attempted to change. The new guidelines set up by the United 
States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW), which 
determined if the school received federal funds, stated that 
freedom of choice plans were an acceptable means of campliance, 
but the school system was ultimately responsible for eliminating 
the dual school system. A HEW representative was, occasionally, 
sent to the schools to determine the acceptability of the 


schools” integration plan. The fall of 19657 was the target date 


ray) 
for full integration, as set by HEW. If the plans were 
considered inadequate, federal funds would not be granted. 

In May of 1965, eleven Native American students asked for 
assignment to Red Springs City Schools in connection with the 
freedom of choice plan. The students who requested Se er 
included one first grader, two second graders, one third grader, 
one fourth grader, one seventh grader, four ninth graders, and 
one tenth grader. Following this, on June 30, 1965, the United 
States Department of Education informed the Red Springs City 
Schools that changes in phraseology had to be made before their 
integration plan could be accepted. On August 28, 1965, the 
United States Commission of Education HokiPied Superintendent 
I.J. Wicker that the new plan for integration of the dual school 
system in Red Springs had been approved. Again, the Board 
Suaranteed all pupils permission to attend the school of their 
choice unless, by chance, the school was overcrowded. 

In February of 1966, results of a survey found that 528 of 
869 students, or sixty-one per cent of the students, in Peterson 
Schools lived in homes with an annual income less than $2,460; 
this made Peterson Schools eligible for $93,860 in federal funds 
according to the new Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
CESEA) of 1965.7 This, again, proved that integration with 
Peterson could greatly increase federal funding in the Red - 
Springs City School System. 

These funds could potentially provide field trips for 


students, which was an important goal in these special projects 
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because surveys showed that eighty-seven per cent of Peterson 
students had never ridden an elevator or escalator, visited a 
museum, large department store, airport, or zoo. In fact, many 
of these students had never even gone as far away from Red 
Springs as Lumberton--only seventeen miles away.® By Soe ine 
funds for these field trips, students could gain a background to 
Senerate a curiosity for reading, writing creatively, and better 
expressing themselves orally. Of the funds available to 
Peterson, $8,806 was designated for library books. Health 
services, however, received the largest portion of the money. 

The school hired two reading teachers, one art teacher, one music 
teacher, and eight teachers’ aids, along with qualified 
instructors in job training. Before approval was given by the 
State Department of Public Instruction for the new ESEA projects, 
the school board revised and reworded the plans. 

In April of 1966, results from a survey at Peterson Schools, 
showed that students were below the norm in language arts Sha iis. 
and that students were culturally lacking in art and music. 
Results also showed that students needed a pre-school program. 
Twenty-four per cent of the first graders in the 1963-64 school 
year failed their grade; in the 1964-1965 school year twenty-two 
per cent of the first graders failed. From 1963-1965, ten per 
cent of Peterson Elementary School, or grades one through eight, 
also failed their grades. The inability of students to read 
enough for promotion and an exposure to a poor environment 


provided possible causes for such high failure rates. Low 
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attendance rates also created problems for students. Speech 
problems were considered to be a product of this "poor" 
environment to which Black students were subjected. 

In June of 1966, the United States Commissioner of Education 
informed Red Springs City Schools that their freedom of choice 
plans were an acceptable means to integration, but progress had 
to be demonstrated under that plan or a new plan would have to be 
adopted. As of June 1966, there was no increase in the 
percentages of minority transfers in the Red Springs City School 
System. The United States Commissioner of Education said that 
desegregation would come only when there were no white and Black 
schools, but a public school. In other words, having two school 
with the option to integrate was inadequate. Integration meant 
having only one school system for all races, not two systems that 
allowed choice in the integration process. 

On June 13, 19665, five Head Start class began; eighty 
students enrolled. Also, thirteen ESEA classes, which taught 
trades such as brick masonry and carpentry, began. These trade 
classes enrolled 239 students. Teachers” aides were employed for 
the Head Start classes and field trips were already beginning. 
All of these classes were desegregated and held at Peterson 
Schools. 

By September of 1966, so little progress had been made 
towards full integration of the dual school system that the 
Department of HEW declared the Red Springs freedom of choice plan 


inadequate for accomplishing the goal set forth by the Civil 
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Rights Act of 1964. For the 1965-66 school year, Red Springs 


City Schools had only eleven Afro-American students enrolled; for 
the 1966-687 school year, only thirteen Afro-American students 
enrolled, along with an additional fifty-three Native American 
students who had previously attended county schools. The Red 
Springs City Schools then decided to re-open the freedom of 
choice period for three more weeks. No qualifications would have 
to be met in order to transfer to another school; however, 
students already assigned to certain schools could not be re- 
assigned. Overcrowding, again, was the only reason for denial of 
a transfer request. 

In December of 1988, a member of the Department of HEW met 
with Red Springs City School officials and told them that their 
programs were impressive, but having only nineteen Afro-American 
students and fifty-eight Native American students enrolled was 
totally inadequate to achieving the goals set forth by the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964; therefore, the United States Department of | 
Education declared their desegregation plans for the 1968-67 
school year inadequate. Following this, in March of 1967, the 
school sent home more freedom of choice forms for parents to 
Sign. However, if student were fifteen or older, they could sign 
the form without parental consent. Again, letters of request 
were acceptable means of transfer. 

In this same month, the Director of Area I Equal Opportunity 
Program told the school that the plans for the 1966-87 school 


year had been accepted based on the plans for the following 
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years, but efforts to fully integrate must continue. If these 
new aiene did not work, the school system would have to find 
another means of integration. The new plan included full 
desegregation of both ninth grade classes from both school 
systems. This effected about 165 students of all races, hese 
seventy-eight Afro-American students and eighty-one Native 
American students moved to Red Springs Junior High School. eee 
Red Springs City Schools employed two Afro-American teachers. [In 
June of 1967, the Red Springs desegregation plan received 
approval. 

By January of 1968, approximately ten per cent of the Negro 
student population attended Red Springs City Schools.? During 
February of 1968, Red Spring City Schools received word from the 
Department of HEW that a plan for complete elimination of the 
dual school system must be submitted by the 1968-89 school year 
unless there were adequate reasons why this could not occur until 
the 1969-78 school year. Red Springs felt that they could 
integrate by the 1968-69 school year. The plan was that in the 
forthcoming school year there would be only one high school; the 
ninth grade was already integrated which would leave only grades 
one through eight still segregated. Desegregation of these 
Srades would occur in the 1969-78 school year. These grades 
still had choices as to which school they attended in the coming 
year. 

In March of 1968, junior high and high school teachers began 


a four-session series of five hour desegregation conferences to 
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ease the transition of desegregation. The emphasis of these 
conferences ae on how desegregation related to the school 
curriculum and the implementation of the new curriculum. During 
ieeei of 1968, the 1969-1978 school year was set as the new date 
for full integration of the school dual system in Red Susinea: 
In June of 1968 the new division of the grades was announced for 
the upcoming school year. Peterson Elementary School held grades 
one through six; Red Springs Junior High School held grades seven 
and eight, and Red Springs High School held grades nine through 
twelve, with all grades being fully integrated. In January of 
1978 the new Red Springs High School received full accreditation 
with an A-1 rating for the 1969-78 school year.12 

The dual school system in Red Springs went over rather 
smoothly, considering that Peterson students lost all their 
school symbols and were forced into a completely new environment 
with new people. Also, considering that the students of Red 
Springs City Schools were forced to accept a new learning 
environment and new students, this was a relatively smooth 
transition. The time provided for the transition through the 
freedom cf choice plan for compliance with Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 apparently helped students, as well as 
teachers, anticipate the problems of integration so that problems 
could be kept to a minimum. Apparently this intefration was 
dealt with effectively, because, as early as 19665, Afro-American 
students were participated actively Red Springs City School 


athletics. By 1969, the student government of the integrated 
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school system included Afro-Americans. One could attribute the 
success of integration in the Red Springs schools to the 
Sradualness of the change from one system to another, but it 
seems more plausible that this “success” was due to the fact that 


the community itself was, Brimarily, an integrated Society. 
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This, obviously, created a more favorable environment for 
integration on a smaller scale, such as integrating the youth in 
the school systems. Delays in the process of integrating the 
dual school system in Red Springs were due to many revisions of 
the original plans, numerous explanations of the new school 
system by newspaper, PTA meetings, and training sessions for 
teachers. However, the plan proved to be relatively successful, 
not only in terms of allowing eee to slowly “grow into” the 
new concept of an integrated school system, but also in terms of 
successfully integrating the students into a new school system. 
Students were integrated into extracurricular activities and 
social events, as well; thus, reducing tensions among students. 
Fewer tensions allowed for a much more favorable and productive 


environment for learning among students. 
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Conelusions 


After studying and evaluating various aspects of integration 
in Red Springs, the'’process seems to have been relatively 
successful when compared to the larger scene of integration 
within the country. Achieving integration in the fullest sense 
of the term is practically impossible, if one takes a realistic 
approach to evaluating integration. However, the Red Springs 
community integrated its day-to-day social practices, long before 
federal laws dictated. 

Obviously, Red Springs could not completely integrate its 
institutions without experiencing racial tensions, but this 
tension was kept to a minimum. Of course, this is not to claim 
that low instances of violence means success in integration. 
This simply means that, if one considers the typical stories of 
integration in small, Southern towns in the United States during 
the 1958°s and 1969’s, accounts include more chaos and more 
violence than Red Springs experienced. 

Integration occurred gradually in Red Springs. That gave 
townspeople time to adjust to changes that, otherwise, may have 
been deemed “radical”. Integration was needed at all levels of 
community life; and, citizens of Red Springs should be commended 
for their efforts to “voluntarily’ integrate their commercial 
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practices, parks, local paper, and other divisions of community 
life. 

Integration of the dual school system, on the other hand, 
occurred due to the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Even here, 
however, a certain amount of volunteerism was involved. The 
"Freedom of choice", plan allowed integration to occur, at least 
initially, on a voluntary basis. “Voluntary” integration in Red 
Springs is noteworthy because it displayed a favorable attitude 
towards the whole process of integration. In fact, the only real 
opposition to this process came in September of 19868 when the 
mayor declared a state of emergency in Red Springs due to fears 
of racial violence. These fears were calméd and problems were 
put to rest quickly and effectively. 

Of course, Red Springs did not fully develop an integrated 
society without the help of formal policy. Laws, ordinances, and 
proclamations were necessary for setting boundaries and 
Guidelines under which to carry out necessary procedures for 
successful integration. Integration plans for the school systems 
were revised several times to comply with federal standards. The 
1968 weekend curfew required a great deal of strict enforcement 
and orders, but this was the exception, rather than the rule in 
the integration of Red Springs. 

Integration in Red Springs can be seen as a success because 
it occurred at all levels of community life. Possibly, this 
process was a fairly easy transition due to the fact Red Springs 


was a small, relatively balanced, multiracial, farming community. 
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Various races worked together long before notions of formal 
integration surfaced. This prior communication and association 
between races allowed Red Springs citizens to view one another as 
real people not as stereotypes. 

This is not to deny that stereotypes and segregation geceel 
in Red Springs during the time period in question. It is simply 
to note that relations among the Red Springs community were not 
necessarily based on a racial hierarchy. However, a hierarchy 
did exist. The greatest evidence of segregation in Red Springs 
was in terms of class not race. Minorities happened to fall in 
lower class distinctions in Red Springs; thus, placing them at or 
near the bottom of this social "ladder." Race distinctions were 
made in day-to-day life, but distinctions were more readily made 
along the lines of social classes than along lines of race. 

Red Springs” success in integrating its social institutions 
was due to its gradualness and its already tight-knit, 
multiracial community. Red Springs, when considered among the 
larger scale of integration within the United States, integrated 
relatively late, and with limited racial tension. Gradualness 
provided opportunity for a successful shift in policy because 
people were allowed to slowly accommodate to the change. 
Community leaders were also a necessary part in the integration 
process. They implemented policies that advanced integration, 
and they demonstrated attitudes favorable towards integration; 


thus, they set an example for the community to follow. Leaders, 


obviously, began formal integration, but the townspeople 


continued the process until racial integration was achieved 


successfully in Red Springs. 
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AN OROLNANCE AUTHORIZING THE MAYOR TO PROCLATM RESTRICTIONS 
(N RESPONSe TO THE NEEDS OF AN EMERGENCY 
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Section l. 


(a) The Mayor by proclamation may impose the prohibitions and 


restrictions specified in sections 2 through 5 of this ordinance in 
the manner described in those sections. Tne Mavor may impose as 
many of those specified prohibitions anc restrictions as he finds 
are necessary, because of an emergency, to maintain an acceptable 


level of public order and services, and to protect lives, safety, 
and property. The Mayor shall recite hi 

(Db) *The proclamation shall be in wri 
reasonable steps to give notice of the ta 


to those affected by 


Ie 


t and shall post a copy of it in 
The Mayor shall retain a text of the proclamation and furnish upon 
request certified copies of it for use as evidence. 


Section 2. Curfew, 


Proclamation imposing arohibitions and restrictions 


6:2 


his findings in the proclamation 


the Town Hall, 


(a) The proclamation may impose a curfew arohibiting in cextain 


areas and during certain periods the appearance in public of anyone 


who is not a member ot an exempted class. The proclamation shall 


specify the geographical area or areas and the period during each 
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some or ali of the curfew restrictions cle 


WHOS QMNemption the Mayor finds necessary for the preservation 
< \ - ca 7. = : res Fy ye ot a 
of Coe puslic health; sacety, aac weltare. The prochemation 


exempted classes and the restrictions from which 
each is exempted, 

(b) Unless otherwise specified in tic proclamation, the curfew 
shall apply during the sneci¥ied period each day until the Mayor 


by praciamation removed the curfew 


Section 3. Rastrictiors on possession, consumption, or 


intoxicating liquor by employees of Alcoholic Beverage Co 


as well as by anyone else within the Town. 


(db) If imposed, the restrictions aha 


VLE the possessor's premises, of, LE the weapon oz suastance 
CANAOT De: readily stored 1a the Dessesscs Ss: oremi ses, tittess: 2 
remains in a customary place of storage not teadily available to the 
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some or ali of the restrictions 


certain dangerous weapons or substances is necessary 


state the exempted classes and 


; : ees 2 ali ie fe od 
the restrictions From wrnicn eacn Ls 


) "Dangerous weapon or substance" means: 


(1) -Any deadly weapon, ammunition, incend: 


: ious woGlly Laur y 
or Seetruct ion of property; 

(2) Any other instrument or substan 
of being used to inflict serious 
destruction of property, when the ci 
indicate that there is some probability that such 

nstrument or substance will be so destructively used. 

Any part of ingredient in anv instrument or substance 


included above, 


a2 ae =. im) ethers 7 = an aan em = 

Os 2a hy ASSTILCTLONS OM access TS areas 
ek Beet eh i coegt cae cate Ee es gs a testis Cay Sas eee es Se a 

La 738 mroerLamalLpon Ray Pro h we OC aa. 


to obtain access to any area, designated in the manner desert 
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this section, in violation of any order, clearly posted notice 
or barricade indicating that access is denied or restricte 


(do) Areas to which access is denied or restricted shall be 


designated by the Chief of Police and his subordinates when di 


rected 
in the proclamation to do so by the Mayor. When acting under this 


authority, the Chief of Police and his subordinates may restrict 


or deny access to any area, street, or location reasonably necessary 
to promote efforts being made to overcome the emergency or to prevent 


further aggra¥fation of the emergency. 


Section 6, Amendments of the proclamation. 


The Mayor may amend the proclamation from time to time, foo 
Such modLiiicaticns as he would have been authorized to ipelade 
oh 


the original proclamation. 


Section 7. 


The Mayor shall by proclamation remove the prohibitions and 
restrictions as the emergency no longer required them, or when 
directed to do so by the Board of Commissioners, 


Section 8. Separate and superseding proclamation. 


The Mayor in his discretion may invoke the restrictions authorized 
by this ordinance in separate proclamations, and may amend any 


proclamation by means or a superseding proclamation 


, 


Bee LGa SO Popadeey tor vy volata on, 


Any person Violating any prohlbitlonm Or PestTiction imposed Bu 
a proclamation authorized by this ordinance shall be yuilty of a 


misdemeanor, punishable upon conviction by a fine not eweens 


ing 30 days, as provided 


Section-10. Repeal of conflicting ozrdinanc 
All ordinances 


in conflict with the 


ordinance are hereby repealed, 
Section. 22 


: Effective date of ordinance. 


This ordinance shall take 2ffect upon its adoption 
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AN ORDINANCES. TO PERNT. DISPERSAL O° ASS eb les 


BE IT ORDAINED by the Board of Commissioners 


3 


Section 1. Proclamation imposing 


(a) The Mayor by proclamation may 


Ox moxe persons in specified geographic areas 


a — 
finds that any such assemblies constitute a clear and present 
danger of prolonging or aggravating an existing emergency which 


Ln writing and state the Mayor's findings.” Tne Mayor snali take 
reasonable steps to give notice of the terms oF the proclamation 


The Mayor shall retain a text of the proclamation anc upon reques 


Shall furnish certified copies of it For use as evidence 
(6) The proclamation shall specify the geogr 
areas in which the restrictions apply. 


(c) The Mayor may amend the proclamation £ 


making such modifications in the gerographical ar 


2 determines to be necessary to maintain the 
PURDOso5 G2 She Preise Leleo, 
Gots “beg Navas natal. By Opec Cama oh Samos Seat (oton. sian 
When ihe emactgency a9 Longer requires it, or when d 


the Board ot Commissioners. 


+ 
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) Section 2. Dispersal of vbrohibited ascsembli2s, 
a a A A lr A Pee! RE Ne at ett a ey tt RR A RR A A 
4 . t , 
Any police officer may order any assembly prohibited 


. 


proclamation authorize 


Qu 


4 = eS 34 = 4 
Dy TALS orainance: to: 


Section 3. Penalty for failure to disperse 


= 


Any membex of an assembly ordered to disperse 
officer acting under authority of this ordinance 
i 
of a misdemeanor if he fails ¢ 


s to comply with the order and 


punishable upon conviction by a fi 


imprisonment not exceeding 30 days, as provided in G. §S. 
Section 4. Repeal of conflicting ordinances. 
re en ce enemas line en nN sr anaes cnAnnan tenant A eR Mtr eT Reet 
All ordinances in conflict with the provisions of th 


ordinance are hereby repealed. 


Section 5. Effective date of ordinance. 


This ordinance shall take effect upon its adoption. 
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APPENDIX C 69 
PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS, The Board of Commissioners cf tne Town of Red Springs 
has duly adopted an ordinance authorizing the Mayor ta 
impose various restrictions after he determines that 
subh restrictions are necessary as.a response to an 
emergency, 

NOw THEREFORE I, E. d. Alexander, Mayor of the Tow 
proclaim that: 

‘cis 
Am emergency exists, and restrictions set forth in this 
proclamation are necessary in order to maintain an acceptabdle 


level of public order, services, and protection or lives 


x3 
and property during this emergency. 
webs 
I proclaim the following vostee i ond: 
A. Possession, consumption, and traniser of intoxicating liguor 


1. No person shall possess or consume any intoxicating liquor, 


including beer and wine, other than on his premises. 
2. No person shall sell or otherwise transfer any intoxicating 
liquor, including beer and wine, 
B. Curfew 
l. No person not exempted by this proclamatiLan Shaiil appear 


in public in the geographic area described in this prociatation 


between the hours of 7:o'clock P. M., Saturday, September 7, 1963, 
to. Oto) Glock A. Mig. Sunda; September ©, i960, and 7:9 e¢r.0ck FP. Ms 
>) ) ? ? 3 


Sunday, September 8, 1968 to S:0'cisckh AL M 


aga tok 
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2. This curfew shall apply to tne area bounded by 
Vanee Street on ~tne: Mest, First Avenue on the North, College 


» 


Street. on. the Northeast and East, and Fizth Avenue on the 


ad 


Souths 

3. I find it necessary to the preservation of the public 
health, safety, and welfate to exempt from these curfew restrictions 
the following classes of people in the circumstances indicated: 


(a) All property owners and operators of businesses situated 
within the restricted area. 

(b} Those whose appearance necessarily occurs in the process 
of Leaving a place at which they were temporarily engaged and from 
which they could not reasonably have planned their departure so 
as to avoid appearing during the period during which the curfew 
was applicable. 


om Possession and Transfer of Dangerous Weapons. 
or Substances 


1. No person shall possess any dangerous weapons or substances 
unless they remain in a place of storage on his premises, or, if 
they cannot be readily stored on his premises, uniess they remain 
in a customary place of storage not readily available to the 
possessor. No person may transport or sell or otherwise transfer 
any dangerous weapons or substances, 


r 


2 


Hi 
Fh 
P- 
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: it necessary to the preservation of the public 
health, safety, and weitace to 2xempt from these restrictions 


the following classes of deoplie in the circumstance 


AGY TSege lator Se GULy Cone etn te Special Collec Sir rest 
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may possess any weapon necessary to carry out their duties when 
on active duty. 

Anyone may possess gasoline when the gasoline is in the tank 
of a car in his possession. 


D. Access to Restricted Areas 


1. = direct the Chief of Police and his subordinates to 
restrict or deny access to any area, location, or street where 
such a restriction is necessary in order to help épceeane- cate 
emergency or to prevent the emergency from worsening. These 
restrictions on access shall be indicated by means of barricades, 
posted notices, or orders to anyone in the area, 

2. No person shall obtain access or ee to obtain access 
to any area, location, or street to which the Chief of Police and 
his subordinates have restricted access according to the directions 
I have just given to them.’ 7 

LES % 

Anyone violating any restriction imposed by this proclamation 
or under its nner ees violates a city ordinance and is guilty 
of a misdemeanor, 


IV, 


This proclamation shall take effect immediately 


¥ 
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